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Bread Loaf 
School of English 





The Aim 

Each summer the Bread Loaf School of English assembles a community of teachers 
and learners at each of its three campuses: at the Bread Loaf Mountain campus in 
Vermont, at Lincoln College, Oxford, and at St. John’s College in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. Students at each of these campuses follow courses of study leading to the 
Master of Arts and Master of Letters degrees in English. The Bread Loaf emphasis 
has always been upon close contact between teacher and student in an intensive six- 
week course of study. 


The Bread Loaf School of English at Bread Loaf, Vermont 
June 23 - August 8, 1992 
Since 1920, the central location for these programs of study has been the campus 
located outside Middlebury, in sight of Bread Loaf Mountain in the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont. Here, faculty members from many of the most distinguished 
graduate programs in the United States and the United Kingdom offer courses in 
Literature, Literary Theory, Creative Writing, the Teaching of Writing, and Theater. 
All of these courses benefit from the on-site presence of a professional Acting 
Ensemble which visits classrooms and, along with actors drawn from the student 
body, mounts a major production each summer. Each year approximately 250 
students come from all regions of the United States and several foreign countries to 
study at the Bread Loaf campus. 

The Bread Loaf School in Vermont is one of ten summer programs of Middle- 
bury College. Others are the Schools of Arabic, Chinese, French, German, Italian, 
Japanese, Russian, and Spanish, as well as the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference. 











Middlebury College offers no graduate program in English during the regular 
academic year. 

The original mountain-and-forest area in which the School of English is located 
was willed to Middlebury College in 1915 by Joseph Battell, breeder of Morgan 
horses, proprietor of the local newspaper, and spirited lover of nature. Mr. Battell 
acquired large landholdings, tract by tract, starting in 1866, until several mountains 
were among aa properties. In this striking setting } Mr. Battell constructed the Bread 
Loaf Inn and other buildings to house his summer guests. Modern improvements 
and the addition of several buildings have enhanced the charm and conveniences of 
the original Inn and the surrounding “cottages,” but the nineteenth-century struc- 
tures in their Green Mountain site still make an unforgettable impression. 

During the last seventy-two years Bread Loaf has counted among its faculty 
members such distinguished teachers and scholars as Carlos Baker, Harold Bloom, 
Cleanth Brooks, Reuben Brower, Donald Davidson, Elizabeth Drew, A. Bartlett 
Giamatti, Laurence B. Holland, Perry Miller, Martin Price, John Crowe Ransom, 
Donald Stauffer, and Wylie Sypher. But no one has been identified with Bread Loaf 
more indelibly than has Robert Frost, who first came to the School on the invitation 
of Dean Wilfred Davison in 1921. Friend and neighbor to Bread Loaf, Frost returned 
to the School every summer with but three exceptions for forty-two years. His 
influence is still felt, in part because Middlebury College owns and maintains the 
Robert Frost Farm as a National Historic Site near the Bread Loaf campus. 


The Bread Loaf School of English at Lincoln College, Oxford 

June 29 - August 8, 1992 

The Bread Loaf School of English enrolls about eighty students at Lincoln College 
Oxford each summer. Bread Loaf has exclusive use of the accommodations of 
Lincoln College during the summer session, so that the School of English has its own 
identity. Located on the Turl in the center of the city of Oxford, Lincoln is one of the 
smallest and most beautiful of the Oxford colleges. 

Each student selects one seminar as a six-credit (two units) summer’s program. 
There are usually from four to six students in each seminar, which meets ina manner 
determined by the tutor. For example, the tutor may meet all students together once 
a week and then in tutorial for an hour. Oxford tutors place heavy emphasis on 
independent study; students should expect to give oral reports and write weekly 
papers. Seminars and tutorials are often held at the college with which the tutor is 
affiliated. 


The Bread Loaf School of English at St. John’s College, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
June 30 - August 13, 1992 

For the second summer, Bread Loaf will offer courses in 1992 at its third site, at St. 
John’s College, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Bread Loaf in Santa Fe has approximately 
seventy students and offers a curriculum similar to those offered in Vermont and 
Oxford, but with an appropriate emphasis upon Native American literature, 
American Hispanic literature, and writing of the Southwest. 


Admission 
The School of English offers only graduate courses; however, non- degree candi- 
dates and exceptionally qualified “undergraduates entering their senior year of 
college may be admitted. Admission is on the basis of college transcripts and two 
letters of recommendation. Submission of a writing sample, while not a require- 





ment, will strengthen an applicant’s candidacy. Because the program is designed to 
meet individual needs, there is no set of requisites for admission, although an 
excellent undergraduate record in English and strong recommendations are the 
surest admission criteria. Students are accepted for one summer only and must 
reapply for each subsequent summer of study. Students whose work, in the 
eee of the Director and of the faculty, is marginal and who may have difficulty 
completing the degree may be denied readmission. As Bread Loaf is especially 
committed to increasing diversity among teachers and students in its community, 
minority applications are encouraged. 


Instructions for Application 

New applicants should fill out and return the application form along with a $40 
application fee. Application forms are available from the Bread Loaf office in 
Vermont at the address listed inside the front cover of this bulletin. All undergradu- 
ate and graduate transcripts should be forwarded to the Bread Loaf Office. The 
applicant is responsible for asking two colleagues or teachers to serve as references. 


The Master of Arts (M.A.) Degree 
Candidates must hold a Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college and be in 
residence for at least one summer at the School of cae in Vermont. To earn the 
M.A., students must successful ly complete the equivalent of ten units (thirty 
acai) A grade of B- or better is required in order to receive course credit. The 
normal summer program of study consists of two courses (two units) at Vermont or 
Santa Fe, or one course (two units) at Oxford. In Vermont and Santa Fe, each course 
meets five hours a week. Exceptional students may, with permission, take a third 
course for credit at Vermont or Santa Fe after the first summer 

The curriculum is divided into six groups: (I) writing and the teaching of 
writing; AD English literature through the seventeenth century; (II) English litera- 
ture since the seventeenth century; (IV) American literature; (V) world literature; 
(VD theater arts. Ordinarily the M. A. program includes a minimum of two courses 
each from Groups II and II and one course each from Groups IV and V. A student 
may, in consultation with the Director, waive one of the six required courses. 


The Master of Letters (M.Litt.) Degree 

The M.Litt. program builds in a concentrated, specialized way on the broader base 
of the M.A. in English, which is the first prerequisite for this degree. Students 
concentrate in either a period such as the Renaissance, a genre such as the novel, or 
a field of study such as American Literature. 

The M. Litt. can be earned in three to five summers by following a program of 
ten courses or Independent Reading Projects. This program of studies is drawn up 
during the student's first summer in the degree program, in consultation with the 
Director and appropriate members of the faculty. Of these ten courses, up to three 
may be electives, not directly related to the field of concentration. No thesis is 
required. Candidates may undertake as many as four Independent Reading Projects 
during the academic years intervening between Bread Loaf summers and must 
undertake at least one such project. In the final summer a student must pass a 
comprehensive written and oral examination in his or her field of concentration. The 
program is limited to highly qualified candidates. At least one summer must be 
spent in residence at the School of English in Vermont. 














The Master of Modern Languages (M.M.L.) Degree 
The M.MLL. degree certifies a high degree of proficiency and skill in two foreign 
languages (French, German, Italian, Russian, Spanish) or ina foreign language and 
English at the Bread Loaf School of English at Vermont, Oxford, or Santa Fe. The 
English/ foreign language program requires an additional twelve units beyond the 
M.A. degree as well as comprehensive written and oral examinations. The M.M.L. 
is administered by the Director of the Language Schools in consultation with the 
Director of the Bread Loaf School of English. 


Program in Continuing Graduate Education 

The School encourages teachers who have their Master’s degrees or others who have 
at least a Bachelor’s degree to enroll for a summer as non-degree students in 
continuing graduate education. Upon successful completion of this program, 
Middlebury College will issue the student a Certificate in Continuing Graduate 
Education. 


Undergraduate Honors Program 

Exceptionally able undergraduates with strong backgrounds in literary study may 
be admitted to graduate study at Bread Loaf after the completion of three years 
toward their Bachelor’s degree. Their courses may either be transferred to their 
home institution or become the first summer’s program leading to the M.A. degree 
at the School of English. 


The Program in Theater 

Virtually since its beginnings, the Bread Loaf School of English in Vermont has put 
a major emphasis upon the theater arts. The Program in Theater provides formal and 
informal instruction in acting, directing, playwriting, stagecraft, and design, as well 
as courses in dramatic literature. While the program is not structured as a profes- 
sional training school, it is oriented toward bringing students into contact with 
theater professionals in all fields. A major aspect of theater study at Bread Loaf 
(Vermont) is the presentation of a wide variety of performing projects. 

Beginning in 1980, Bread Loaf began bringing professional actors to the Ver- 
mont campus to assist in the mounting of the summer’s major production. The 
participation of professional actors has increased to the point of there now being a 
professional company in Vermont each summer, the Bread Loaf Acting Ensemble. 
The Ensemble is central to the major production as well as other, smaller produc- 
tions. In addition, the Ensemble is intimately involved in many of the classrooms— 
not only classes in dramatic literature, but also classes in other forms of literary study 
and in the teaching of writing. In recent years, major productions at Bread Loaf have 
included Macbeth, Red Noses, The Merchant of Venice, The Caucasian Chalk Circle, and 
King Lear. 

New plays written by Bread Loaf students are often produced in the Little 
Theatre on the Vermont campus, as are one-acts directed by advanced directing 
students. There are opportunities for acting students to explore and present longer 
scenes and for all interested students to act in informal presentations in the directing 
or playwriting workshops. 


NEH Institute: Acts of Interpretation 


In 1992, the Bread Loaf School of English will offer a Summer Institute for twenty 
secondary-school teachers of drama, funded by the National Endowment for the 
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Humanities. 

Entitled “Acts of Interpretation,” the Institute is designed for teachers who seek 
to deepen their knowledge both of dramatic literature and of the practical arts of the 
stage: acting and directing. A dramaturg/scholar will lead all participants in a 
literary examination of nine classic and contemporary plays; an actor-teacher will 
work with half the group in an intense study of the craft of acting; and a director will 
guide the other half ina consideration of the problems a director faces in production. 

Participants will receive a full-tuition scholarship ($2,425), room and board on 
campus ($1,200), and a stipend of $250 per week for expenses. Courses may be 
audited or taken for credit, but all students are expected to participate fully in class 
activities. 

For more information, write to: Ms. Elizabeth Evans, Bread Loaf School of 
English, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 05753. 


Financial Aid 
Because of the generosity of former and present Bread Loaf students and friends of 
the School of English, the School has steadily increased its financial aid resources. No 
interested applicant with strong credentials should fail to apply because of need. 
Financial aid may be in the foun of grants (at all three Bread Loaf sites) and/or 
work aid (in Vermont and Santa Fe). The aid is awarded on the basis of financial need 
and scholastic ability. To be considered for all types of aid offered through Middle- 
bury College, a student must first file a Bread Loaf Financial Aid Form (FAF) with 
the ‘Middlebury Financial Aid office. Requests for aid should be made when the 
application form is submitted to the School; all pertinent forms and information will 
be sent when they become available. Students are advised to return all completed 
materials as soon as possible after they are received. 





A scene from the 1991 Bread Loaf production of King Lear. 











In addition, Bread Loaf offers the following scholarships and awards. 


Scholarships for Rural Teachers. Bread Loaf offers a limited number of grants to 
teachers in rural secondary schools. These grants are for full tuition during the first 
year of either Vermont, Oxford, or Santa Fe ($2,425); additional support toward 
room and board on campus is available if need is established. To be eligible for first- 
year full-tuition scholarships, teachers must hold a Bachelor’s degree from an 
accredited college or university and have had at least one year of teaching experi- 
ence in secondary schools in rural communities. After the first year at Bread Loaf, 
rural teachers are considered for financial aid only in the usual manner. 


Gates Scholarships. With support from the Gates Foundation of Denver, Bread Loaf 
will offer five full-tuition scholarships ($2,425) to secondary-school teachers of 
English from Colorado attending the School of English in Santa Fe; secondary- 
school teachers are eligible for these scholarships only in their first Bread Loaf 
summer. Gates Scholars are required to take one of their two courses in Group I (The 
Program in Writing). 


Clemson/Bread Loaf Writing Project Awards. With support from Mr. Bingham’s 
Trust for Charity and in cooperation with Clemson University, Bread Loaf will make 
awards of up to $2,500 to ten teachers attending the 1992 Bread Loaf session in 
Vermont, Oxford, or Santa Fe. Teachers who apply will agree to participate in one 
of two projects: Writing for the Public or Writing and Performing across Cultures. 
Details on applying for these awards will be mailed out in spring, 1992. The awards 
will be made early in July, directly to selected teachers. 


Bread Loaf Teacher-Researcher Grants. For a decade the Bread Loaf School of 
English has awarded grants of up to $500 to teachers who study language and 
learning in their classrooms or communities. Teachers who attend Bread Loaf in 
Vermont, Oxford, or Santa Fe in 1992 will be eligible to apply for these awards. 


Guidelines for the Clemson/Bread Loaf Writing Project Awards and the Bread 
Loaf Teacher-Researcher Awards are available from Ms. Elaine Hall, at the address 
inside the front cover of this bulletin. Both of these awards are under the supervision 
of Dixie Goswami, Coordinator of the Program in Writing at Bread Loaf. 


Other Information 


Independent Reading Projects 

With the approval of the Director and an appropriate member of the faculty, 
qualified students may undertake a program of reading and research during the 
academic year. Students must have taken a course at Bread Loaf in the area of their 
proposed program and have demonstrated their competence by securing a grade of 
A- or higher in that course. Arrangements must be completed during the summer 
session before the academic year in which the Reading Project is to be undertaken. 
Each Reading Project culminates in a long essay, a draft of which is presented at the 
beginning of the summer following the academic year of reading and research. 
Students then work closely with a faculty member in revising and bringing this 
essay to completion over the course of the summer. A Reading Project successfully 
completed is the equivalent of a regular Bread Loaf course. Two Reading Projects i in 
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different years are permitted toward the M. A. degree and four toward the M. Litt. 
degree. A tuition fee of $1,215 is charged for each Reading Project. 


Independent Summer Reading Project 

Under exceptional circumstances, when the format of the normal Independent 
Reading Project is not appropriate (for example, in acting or directing projects), 
students may design an Independent Summer Reading Project, which counts as the 
equivalent of a regular Bread Loaf course. Students have the responsibility for 
establishing the subject matter of the Summer Project and for submitting a coherent 
and well-conceived prospectus for the summer’s work no later than May 1. For M. 
A. and M. Litt. candidates, the Summer Project must be in an area in which the 
student has previously taken a course at Bread Loaf and received a grade of A- or 
better; for M. Litt. candidates, the Project must be in the student’s area of concentra- 
tion. 

In general, the student is expected to work independently, meeting about an 
hour every week with his or her advisor. The student and the faculty member 
together determine whether the student will submit a series of short papers, or one 
or two essays, equivalent to at least a thirty-page paper. 


Lecture Program and Other Activities 

The lecture program at Bread Loaf introduces students to scholars and writers 
whose lectures broaden the outlook and enrich the content of the regular academic 
program. Among the special lecturers at Bread Loaf have been distinguished poets, 
novelists, and critics such as C. L. Barber, Saul Bellow, John Berryman, R. P. 
Blackmur, Willa Cather, Richard Ellmann, Northrop Frye, Hamlin Garland, Shirley 
Jackson, Sinclair Lewis, Archibald MacLeish, Hillis Miller, Howard Nemerov, 
Dorothy Parker, Carl Sandburg, Allen Tate, Richard Wilbur and William Carlos 
Williams. Similar programs of lectures are held at Oxford and Santa Fe. 

Experienced teacher-researchers also visit Bread Loaf to offer workshops on 
practice-oriented research in the classroom. 

Each week in Vermont, students have the opportunity to see classic or modern 
films. In Vermont and at Oxford, they are invited to join the Bread Loaf Madrigalists, 
who give an informal recital each summer. Students at all three campuses give 
frequent informal readings from their writings. 


Course Registration 

Course choices should be made following the receipt of the official bulletin (but not 
prior to March 1). A fee of $1 is charged for course changes made after July 1. Early 
registration is advised, as the size of all classes is limited. 

Students are urged to complete as much reading as possible before arrival in 
order to permit more time during the session for collateral assignments and for the 
preparation of papers. 

At Vermont and Santa Fe, students are permitted to audit another course in 
literature in addition to the two courses taken for credit. Students regularly regis- 
tered for a course may not change their status to that of auditor without permission 
of the Director, and never after the third week of the session. 

A bookstore for the sale of textbooks, stationery, and supplies is maintained at 
Bread Loaf in Vermont. Required texts for each course are ordered for students. It 
may occasionally be necessary to substitute other texts for those listed in the courses 
of instruction. Although it is impossible to advise students of these changes in 
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advance, the bookstore will stock copies of the substituted texts. 
Students going to Oxford and to Santa Fe are urged to purchase their own copies 
of the texts to be used. 


Library Facilities 
The facilities of Starr Library at Middlebury College, which include the Abernethy 
Collection of Americana and the Robert Frost Room, are available to English School 
students. The Davison Memorial Library at Bread Loaf contains definitive editions, 
reference books, and reserve shelves for special course assignments. 

At Oxford, students have use of both the Lincoln College Library and the 
Bodleian Library of Oxford, one of the greatest libraries in the world. 

In Santa Fe, students have use of the library at St. John’s College. 


Computer Facilities 
At Bread Loaf, Vermont, there is a student computer center equipped witha number 
of Apple IL, IBM, and Macintosh computers. Instruction in the use of these comput- 
ers is provided. More rudimentary computer facilities will be available both at 
Oxford and at Santa Fe. Bread Loaf encourages students to bring their own 
computers to Vermontand to Santa Fe for their personal use. Bread Loaf discourages 
students from transporting their personal computers to Oxford. 

One of the most exciting innovations of the Program in Writing has been the 
development of BreadNet, a national computer network for Bread Loaf teachers 
which links up the classrooms of about sixty colleagues. The primary goal of 
BreadNet is to establish a writing/inquiry network involved in studying various 
aspects of language and learning. All Bread Loaf teachers, after a suitable introduc- 
tion to BreadNet, are invited to join. 











Medical Facilities 
At Bread Loaf a nurse is in attendance, and the College Medical Director is available 
for consultation. The well-equipped Porter Medical Center in Middlebury is within 
easy reach. 

At both Oxford and Santa Fe, students with medical needs will be referred to 
local doctors. 


Accommodations 

Dormitory housing at Bread Loaf is available for students without families accom- 
panying them. Cabins, houses, and camps in the mountain communities surround- 
ing Bread Loaf and at Lake Dunmore are available for students with families. 
Securing off-campus housing is the responsibility of the student, but the Bread Loaf 
office will try to provide assistance. Meals for on-campus students are served in the 
Bread Loaf Inn; there is also a Snack Bar in the Barn. For a reasonable fee, the School 
provides a child-care program, Croutons, on campus for students’ children. 

At Oxford, students have single accommodations, occasionally consisting of 
living room and bedroom. They take their meals together i in the college I tall. Rooms 
are cleaned by scouts. There is also a limited number of suites available at Lincoln 
for students with spouses and apartments for students with families. 

At Santa Fe, students will be lodged in double rooms at St. John’s s College; a 
small number of single rooms may be available at an increased cost. The Bread Loaf 
ae may be able to give advice to students with families seeking housing in Santa 

>, Students living on campus will take their meals together at St. John’s. Local 
pal day-care services will be available in Santa Fe. 


Transportation 

The Bread Loaf campus is twelve miles from Middlebury, the closest bus stop. The 
Bread Loaf taxi meets all buses on June 23. There are Vermont Transit buses from 
Montreal, Boston, Albany, and New York City. A number of airlines offer flights to 
Burlington; connection to Middlebury can be made on Vermont Transit buses. 

Students going to Oxford will be expected to make their own travel arrange- 
ments. In early spring we will send information covering details of preparation for 
the trip abroad and living at Oxford. 

Students going to Santa Fe from long distances away will probably do best to fly 
to Albuquerque and take ground transportation from there to Santa Fe. Bread Loaf 
will provide information in early spring on the means of traveling from Albuquer- 
que to Santa Fe. 


Recreation 

Since the elevation at Bread Loaf, Vermont, is 1500 feet above sea level, the summers 
can be cool. For those who enjoy outdoor life, the School is ideally located at the edge 
of Battell Forest. A junction with the Long Trail, which winds along the summit of 
the Green Mountains and extends from southern Vermont to the Canadian border, 
is a short hike from the School. A picnic at the nearby Robert Frost farm and a tour 
of the Frost cabin are popular Bread Loaf traditions, as is the square dance in the 
Bread Loaf Barn. 

The extensive m offers a fine opportunity for the combination of study and 
recreation. A softball and soccer playing field and tennis and volleyball courts are 
available. Jogging and hiking trails are everywhere. A beach at Lake Dunmore is 
twelve miles from the School. At Bread Loaf, there are Johnson Pond and nearby 
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Lake Pleiad. 

At Oxford, the School itself promotes theater trips to Stratford-upon-Avon and 
London. In recent years, Oxford classes have sometimes either officially or unoffi- 
cially taken excursions to locales associated with the courses, such as the Lake 
District and Ireland. 

Around Santa Fe there are many locales to visit, including some of the most 
significant archaeological locales in the United States, such as Mesa Verde and 
Pueblo Bonito in Chaco Canyon. Some classes may make excursions to selected sites. 
Students might seriously consider renting a car, since many of the sites are quite 
reachable but not in close proximity to St. John’s College. 


Transcripts 

One official transcript from the Bread Loaf School of English will be issued without 
charge on written request to the Director of Academic Records, Middlebury College. 
A fee of $2 is charged for each additional transcript. To students who are financially 
indebted to the College, no transcript will be issued until satisfactory arrangements 
have been made with the Comptroller. 


Letters of Reference 
Requests for letters of reference should be made to the Director of the School, not to 
former Bread Loaf faculty. 


Transfer Credits 

A limited amount of graduate work may be transferred from other accredited 
institutions. Each course must be approved for transfer, preferably before the work 
is done. Transfer course credits cannot be counted for degree credit elsewhere and 
must be of B grade or better. The program of a candidate for the Master of Arts or 
Master of Letters degrees at Bread Loaf may include no more than six transferred 
credits. Thus, if six credits are transferred, the degree may be earned in four 
summers or, in exceptional cases, in three. 

Graduate credits transferred from other institutions expire after ten years have 
elapsed since the study was done. Even graduate credits earned at Bread Loaf expire 
after ten years. Credits earned at the Bread Loaf School of English are generally 
transferable to other graduate institutions. 





Fees 

Vermont: Tuition: $2,425 
Board: 855 
Room: 345 
Total: $3,625 

Oxford: Comprehensive Fee: $4,150 

Santa Fe: Tuition: $2,425 
Room and Board: 1,650 


Total: $4,075 








The tuition fee includes a fee for an accident insurance policy with limited 
coverage. 

Each applicant who is accepted is asked to pay a $180 enrollment deposit, 
refundable up to May 1, which is applied to the student's total bill. An applicant is 
officially registered only upon receipt of this fee. Money should not be sent until 
payment is requested. Rooms are assigned only to students registered officially. 

Final bills are mailed about May 1 and are payable upon receipt. A late fee will 
be charged for bills not paid by June 1 except for those students admitted after bills 
have been sent. Checks should be made payable to Middlebury College. Students 
living outside the U.S. must have the checks made out in U.S. dollars. 

A fee of $1,215 is charged students who take a third course for credit. 


Refunds 
Students who withdraw for medical reasons or serious emergencies forfeit the 
enrollment deposit but may receive refunds for any additional amounts paid as 
follows: 


Before the end of first week of classes: 60% of tuition plus pro-rated board. 
Before the end of second week of classes: 20% of tuition plus pro-rated board. 
Thereafter: board only, pro-rated. 


Bread Loaf Faculty, 1992 


Administration 
James H. Maddox, B.A., Princeton, M.A., Ph.D., Yale. Professor of English, George 
Washington University, and Director of the Bread Loaf School of English. 


At Bread Loaf, Vermont: 


Kim Benston, B.A., Ph.D., Yale. Professor of English, Haverford College. 


James Britton, M.A., Hon. L.L.D., Emeritus Professor of Education and previous 
Head of the English Department, Institute of Education, University of London. 


Richard H. Brodhead, B.A., Ph.D., Yale. Professor of English and Chairman of the 
Department of English, Yale University. 


Michael Cadden, B.A., Yale; B.A., University of Bristol, England; D.F.A., Yale 
School of Drama. Lecturer in Theater and Dance, Princeton University. 


Courtney Cazden, A.B., Radcliffe; M.Ed., University of Illinois; Ed.D., Harvard. 
Professor of Education, Harvard University. 


Dare Clubb, B.A., Amherst; M.F.A., D.F.A., Yale. Mr. Clubb currently teaches at 
Barnard and the New School of Social Research. 


Stephen Donadio, B.A., Brandeis; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia. Professor of American 


Literature and Civilization, and Director of the Program in Literary Studies, Middle- 
bury College. 
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Jonathan Freedman, B.A., Northwestern; M.A., Ph.D., Yale. Associate Professor of 
English, University of Michigan. 


Dixie Goswami, B.A., Presbyterian; M.A., Clemson. Professor of English, Clemson 
University. Ms. Goswami also dour finales the Program in Writing. 


David Huddle, B.A., University of Virginia; M.A., Hollins; M.F.A., Columbia. 
Professor of English, University of Vermont. 


A. Walton Litz, A.B., Princeton; D. Phil., Oxford. Professor of English and former 
Chairman of the Department, Princeton University. 


Alan Mokler MacVey, B.A., M.A., Stanford; M.F.A., Yale. Associate Professor and 
Chair of the Theatre Arts Department, University of Iowa; Artistic Director of the 
Acting Ensemble at Bread Loaf, and Coordinator of the NEH Institute. 


Carol Elliott MacVey, B.A., Notre Dame College; M.A., Middlebury. Assistant 
Professor of Theatre Arts, University of lowa; member of the Bread Loaf Acting 
Ensemble. 


Lucy B. Maddox, B.A., Furman; M.A., Duke; Ph.D., University of Virginia. Associate 
Professor and Chair, Department of English, Georgetown University. 


Nancy Martin, B.A., M.A., University of London. Former Reader in Education and 
Head of the English Department at the University of London Institute of Education. 


Carole Oles, B.A., Queens College; M.A., University of California, Berkeley. Asso- 
ciate Professor of English at Hollins College. 


Robert Pack, B.A., Dartmouth; M.A., Columbia. Axinn Professor of English, Mid- 
dlebury College. Mr. Pack is also the Director of the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference. 
Mr. Pack’s most recent book of poems is Before it Vanishes; his new collection of 
essays, The Long View, was just published. 


Annabel Patterson, A.B., Toronto; M.A., Ph.D., University of London. Professor of 
English, Duke University. 


Jacqueline Royster, B.A., Spelman; M.A., D.A., University of Michigan. Associate 
Professor of English and Director of the Comprehensive Writing Program, Spelman 


College. 


Margery Sabin, B.A., Radcliffe College; Ph.D., Harvard University. Lorraine Chiu 
Wang Professor of English, Wellesley College. 


Claire Sponsler, B.A., University of Cincinnati; Ph.D., Indiana University. Assistant 
Professor of English, George Washington University. 


Robert Stepto, B.A., Trinity (CT); M.A., Ph.D., Stanford. Professor of English, 
African American Studies, and American Studies, Yale University. 
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John Warnock, B.A., Amherst College; B.A., M.A., Oxford University; J.D., New 
York University School of Law. Professor of English, University of Wyoming. 


Tilly Warnock, B.A., Newcomb College, Tulane University; M.A.T., Emory Univer- 
sity; M.A., University of Wyoming; Ph.D., University of Southern California. 
Associate Professor of English, University of Wyoming. 


Theater Staff, Bread Loaf, Vermont 


Walter C. Boswell, B.F.A., Kent State University; M.F.A., Penn State University. 
Associate in Theater and Scenic and Lighting Designer for the Bread Loaf Theater 
Program. Mr. Boswell is currently a freelance designer in Cleveland. 


Ellen V. McCartney, Costume Designer for the Bread Loaf Theater Program. 


Visiting Lecturer, Bread Loaf, Vermont 


Tony Burgess, B.A., King’s College, Cambridge; M.A., Ph.D., University of London. 
Senior Lecturer in Education, Joint Department of English and Media Studies, 
Institute of Education, University of London. 


At Lincoln College, Oxford: 


Michael Armstrong, B.A., B.Phil., Wadham College, Oxford. Head teacher of 
Harwell Primary School, Oxfordshire. 


Dorothy Bednarowska, M.A., Oxford. Former lecturer in English at Worcester and 
Emeritus Fellow at St. Anne’s College, Oxford. 


Valentine Cunningham, M.A., Keble College, Oxford; D.Phil., Oxford. Fellow and 
Tutor in English Literature, Corpus Christi College; University Lecturer in the 
University of Oxford. 


Kate Flint, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Oxford; M.A., London. Fellow and Tutor in English at 
Mansfield College, Oxford. 


Stephen Gill, M.A., M.Phil., Oxford; Ph.D., Edinburgh. Fellow and Tutor in English 
Literature; University Lecturer in the University of Oxford. 


Douglas Gray, M.A., F.B.A., New Zealand and Oxford. J.R.R. Tolkien Professor of 
English Literature and Language in the University of Oxford, and Fellow of Lady 
Margaret Hall. 


Jeri Johnson, B.A., Brigham Young; M.A., M. Phil., Oxford. Fellow and Tutor in 
English, Exeter College; Lecturer in English, Oxford University. 


Dennis Kay, M.A., University College, Oxford; D.Phil., Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Fellow and Tutor in English, Lincoln College; University Lecturer in the University 
of Oxford. Director of the Bread Loaf School of English at Lincoln College, Oxford, 
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SS 
for the summer of 1992 session. 


Roy Park, M.A., Glasgow and Oxford; Ph.D., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Tutorial Fellow in English, Director of Undergraduate Studies, and Fellow Librar- 


ian, University College, Oxford; and Univ ersity Lecturer in the University of 
Oxford. 


Robert Smallwood, M.A., Ph.D., Birmingham. Deputy Director of the Shakespeare 
Birthplace Trust in Stratford- -upon-Avon and Honorary Fellow of the Shakespeare 
Institute of the University of Birmingham. 


John Wilders, M.A., Ph.D., Cambridge. John Hamilton Fulton Professor of the 
Humanities, Middlebury College; Emeritus Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford; 
and Senior Advisor for the Bread Loaf School of English at Oxford. 


Nigel Wood, B.A., University College, Oxford; M.A., Indiana; Ph.D., Durham. 
Lecturer in English and Associate Member of the Shakespeare Institute, Univ ersity 
of Birmingham. 


At Santa Fe, New Mexico: 


John Elder, B.A., Pomona; Ph.D., Yale. Professor of English and Environmental 
Studies, Middlebury College, and Director of the Bread Loaf School of English 
Program at Santa Fe for the Summer 1992 session. 


Margaret W. Ferguson, B.A., Cornell; Ph.D., Yale. Professor of English, University 
of Colorado at Boulder. 


Ken Macrorie, A.B., Oberlin; M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., Columbia. 
Professor Emeritus of English, Western Michigan University. 


David Simpson, M.A., Ph.D., Cambridge; M.A., Michigan. Professor and Chair of 
the Department of English, University of Colorado at Boulder. 


Valerie Smith, B.A., Bates; M.A., Ph.D., University of Virginia. Associate Professor 
of English, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Hertha Wong, B.A., Maharishi International University; M.A., and Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of lowa. Assistant Professor of English, University of California at Berkeley. 


Michael Wood, M.A., Ph.D., Cambridge. Professor of English, University of Exeter. 











Courses 
At Bread Loaf, Vermont 


Group I (The Program in Writing) 


5. Poetry Writing/Ms. Oles/T F 2:00-4:30 

Primary emphasis in the workshop will be on discussion of students’ poems, with 
revision and individual conferences an essential part of the journey toward the 
completed poem. Readings in the texts will present a variety of poems for examina- 
tion. Assignments will be suggested as another means of expanding students’ sense 
of poetic possibilities. Knowledge of prosody will be valuable, as will readiness to 
address the matter of the poem’s imperative. Students will be invited to read their 
work before the Bread Loaf community. Students should plan to meet informally 
with Ms. Oles on Wednesday, June 24th at 5:00 p-m. 





1991 FACULTY AT BREAD LOAF, VERMONT: 

FRONT ROW (Sitting Left to Right): Brian McEleney, Tina Shepard, Anne Scurria 

SECOND ROW (Sitting): Robert Pack, Dixie Goswami, Michael Cadden, James Lobdell, James 
Maddox (Director), Alan MacVey, Isobel Armstrong, John Fleming, Margaret Soltan 

THIRD ROW (Standing): John Hardcastle, James Britton, Edward Baran, A. Walton Litz, Jefferson 
Hunter, Alvin Kernan, Lucy Maddox, Stephen Donadio, Carole Oles, Dare Clubb, Jonathan Freed- 
man, Carol MacVey 

FINAL ROW (Standing): Robert Stepto, Edward Lueders, David Huddle, Helmar Cooper, Jacqueline 
Royster, Andrea Lunsford, Irwin Appel, Rafeal Clements, Richard Brodhead 


1S) 











Texts: Contemporary American Poetry, ed. Poulin, Jr. (Houghton Mifflin), plus two 
volumes of contemporary American poetry yet to be decided such as Hall, The One 
Day; Oliver, House of Light; Hudgins, The Never Ending; Fulton, Powers of Congress. 


6. Fiction Writing /Mr. Huddle/T F 2:00-4:30 

This workshop, in classes and in conferences, will emphasize student writing: 
producing, reading, discussing, and revising stories. Consideration will be given to 
issues involved in the teaching of fiction writing, and participants will be given an 
opportunity to conduct workshop discussions. Exercises and assignments will 
explore aspects of memory and imagination, point of view, structure, and prose 
styles. The work of modern and contemporary story writers will be assigned and 
discussed. 


Text: The Norton Anthology of Short Fiction, ed. R. V. Cassill (Norton paper). 


18. Playwriting /Mr. Clubb/M W 2:00-4:30 

This course concerns itself with the life of the mind as it expresses itself in dramatic 
form. An initial consideration of the resources at hand will give way to regular 
discussions of established structures and techniques. Members of the class are asked 
to write a scene for each class meeting. Throughout the course we will be searching 
for new forms, new ways of ordering experience, new ways of putting our own 
imaginations before us. 


157. Rewriting a Life: Teaching Revision as a Life Skill/ Ms. Warnock/8:30 

Carolyn Heilbrun, in Writing a Woman's Life, discusses women’s biographies and 
how they influenced her life. For Heilbrun and those she writes about, writing a life 
appears to produce a coherent and seamless text, while many of us live what might 
be called rough draft lives. In this course we will rewrite our lives, using various 
purposes, and audiences, and we will read books in which authors and characters 
are revising their texts and their lives. Our goals will be to explore as a group how 
we as teachers can use this broader definition of “revision” to help students write 
and read more constructively and, thereby, learn to revise their words and worlds. 


Texts: The Writer on Her Work, ed. Sternburg (Norton); The Delicacy and Strength of 
Lace, eds. Silko, Wright and Wright (Graywolf), Kingsolver, Homeland, (Harper/ 
Collins); Hogan, Mean Spirit (Atheneum); Njeri, Every Good-Bye Ain't Gone (Vintage); 
Cisneros, Woman Hollering Creek (Random e 


162. Theory and Practice in Writing Across the Curriculum/Ms. Royster / 10:30 
This workshop focuses on the territory that we broadly define as “writing across the 
curriculum” with the intent of bringing into bolder relief theoretical and pedagogi- 
cal issues that serve to shape policy and practice. We will look closely at curriculum, 
pedagogy, and assessment, exploring teaching, learning, and institutional planning 
in very hands-on ways. The effort will be to look dialectically at how such points of 
departure can interact in the actual practice of these types of activities. 


Texts: FORUM: Essays on Theory and Practice in the Teaching of Writing, ed. Patricia L. 
Stock (Boynton/Cook); Writing Across the Disciplines: Research into Practice, eds. Art 
Young and Toby Fulwiler (Boynton/Cook). 








169. Learning From Theories and Stories/Ms. Goswami, Mr. Britton, Miss 
Martin, with Ms. Scurria/10:30 

Our society is structured around the telling of stories which transmit facts and 
theories: a sound piece of reasoning and a well-told story represent complementary, 
interdependent ways of analyzing and interpreting the classroom (the world). We’ll 
study theories of the social origin of thinking and its relation to talk and writing and 
consider practical implications for teaching. Plans for teacher research will focus on 
listening and observing, with the aim of examining how argument and narrative 
arise naturally when there’s authentic conversation in the classroom. With Ms. 
Scurria’s help, we will function as an ensemble as we read and write autobiographi- 
cal narratives about teaching and learning. Up to thirty people may enroll: afternoon 
workshops to be arranged. 


Texts: Students Teaching,Teachers Learning, ed. Branscombe, Goswami and Schwartz 
(Boynton/Cook); Britton, Language and Learning, revised edition (Boynton/Cook); 
Clark and Brown, Ready From Within: Septima Clark and the Civil Rights Movement 
(Wild Trees Press); Martin, Mostly about Writing (Boynton/ Cook); Rose, Lives on the 
Boundary (Penguin); Welty, One Writer’s Beginnings (Harvard). 


170. Travel Writing / Mr. Warnock/M, W 2-4:30 

The task of representing the experience of travel has produced a literature of great 
richness and complexity, whose history is long and whose vitality continues 
unabated today. In this course, we will focus upon Travel (and Travel Writing) as an 
Encounter with Difference. We will do enough reading to learn just how much more 
there can be to travel writing than what we may have seen in the airline magazines. 
We will write a number of short pieces, and in the end each produce a piece to be put 
in an envelope and mailed out on the last day of class. During the second half of the 
week of July 7, some “field work” in Montreal is planned. 


Texts: The Armchair Traveler, ed. J. Thorn and D. Reuther (Prentice); J. P. O'Rourke, 
Holidays in Hell I (Vintage/Random House); Bruce Chatwin, The Songlines (Viking 
Penguin). 


177. Voices in the Mind and in the Text/Ms. Cazden/11:30 

Years ago, drawing on Vygotsky, James Moffett called writing “the transcription of 
inner speech.” Bakhtin reminds us how “heteroglossic” our inner speech often is, 
internalized from multiple discourses in a complex society. We will explore these 
multiple voices in the non-fiction of professional writers and class members, and 
perform excerpts with the help of the Acting Ensemble. As one elegant, albeit 
controversial, multi-voice and multi-genre text, we will have the diary of a law 
professor, Patricia Williams’ The Alchemy of Race and Rights. 


Text: Williams, The Alchemy of Race and Rights (Harvard). 


215: The Essayist Tradition Among African-American Women/Ms. Royster/ 
8:30 

This course looks historically at African-American women as writers of essays from 

the 1830’s to the present. Using analyses that take into account the convergence of 

race, class, gender, and ethnicity, we will explore: the context within which each 

author writes; her use of writing as a socio-political tool; the actual texts that she 
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produced in terms of subject, apparent values, and assumptions; audience; purpose; 
and patterns of language use. (This course may be used to satisfy the Group IV 
requirement; students should make this determination at the time of registration.) 


Texts: Giddings, When and Where I Enter: The Impact of Black Women on Race and Sex 
in America (Bantam); Maria W. Stewart, America’s First Black Woman Political Writer: 
Essays and Speeches, ed. Richardson (Indiana University Press); Cooper, A Voice from 
the South (Oxford University Press); Davis, Women, Race, and Class (Random House); 
Walker, Living by the Word (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich). 


Group II (English Literature through the Seventeenth Century) 


13. Literature, Law, and Censorship/Ms. Patterson/T, Th 2-4:30 

This seminar will explore the relationship between law, literature and censorship, 
a relationship that illuminates many other issues. The primary emphasis will be on 
texts from early modern England, so that we can see how that period generated ideas 
about political liberties, including freedom of speech, that, when transported to 
New England, became the basis of the American Constitution. A few later texts raise 
or develop issues not adequately considered by early modern liberals, such as 
women’s situation in relation to the law or the problem of minorities. We should be 
able to discuss whether these old liberal ideas can still function in America today. 
Participants will write two substantial papers, but no examination. 


Texts: Plato, Laws; Gascoigne, “The Adventures of Master F.J.”; Holinshed, “The 
Trial of Sir Nicholas Throkmorton’”; Spenser, Faerie Queene, Book 5, selected cantos; 
Shakespeare, The Merchant of Venice, The Rape of Lucrece; Donne, Satires; Milton, 
Areopagitica; Ready and Easy Way; Flaubert, Madame Bovary (19th-century France); 
Kafka, The Trial (early 20th-century Poland); John Ehrle, The Widow’s Trial (Ap- 
palachia in the late 20th-century). Supporting theoretical material may include 
selections from the political philosophy of John Locke, John Stuart Mill, John Rawls 
and Jurgen Habermas. With the exception of the novels and the Shakespeare texts, 
all other materials will be available in a coursepack. 


19} Historicizing Chaucer/Ms. Sponsler/M, W 2-4:30 

This course aims to do two things: to interpret Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales in the 
context of late medieval culture, and to consider current debates in Chaucer studies 
that problematize contextual interpretations of this sort. To these ends, we'll read 
most of the Canterbury Tales as wellas three representative 14th-15th century works. 
We'llalso read about and discuss such issues as the development of Chaucer studies, 
problems of historicism new and old, and models of cultural interpretation. 


Texts: The Riverside Chaucer, ed. Benson (Houghton Mifflin), or any good edition of 
the Canterbury Tales; The Book of Margery Kempe, trans. Windeatt (Penguin); Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight, trans. Borroff (Norton); York Mystery Plays, ed. Beadle 
and King (Oxford); Patterson, Negotiating the Past (Wisconsin). Photocopies of other 
critical essays will be provided. 











28. Shakespearean Tragedy/ Mr. Brodhead /9:30 
A close reading of the major tragedies, with a look at related works among the 
history plays and romances. 


Texts: William Shakespeare, Richard IL, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Othello, The Winter's 
Tale, King Lear, Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra, and A Midsummer Night's Dream (all 
Signet). 


78. Shakespeare A to Z/Ms. Patterson/9:30 

This course is intended for people already familiar with several of the major plays 
of Shakespeare, who would like to develop: 1) a broader understanding of the range 
of the Shakespeare canon, along with the principles behind our provisional arrange- 
ment of the works in chronological order; 2) a better understanding of the historical 
environment in which Shakespeare wrote; 3) some handle on the shifts that have 
taken place in the last decade in the criticism/theory of early drama. We will 
therefore read a mix of the most famous and the less familiar plays: The Comedy of 
Errors; Twelfth Night; Richard Il; The Merchant of Venice; Julius Caesar; Troilus and 
Cressida; Measure for Measure; the Sonnets; King Lear; Othello; Cymbeline; Henry VII. 
Nobody should sign up for this course who is not prepared to move swiftly from one 
play to the next. The course will be run as a daily lecture, but with each Wednesday 
being devoted to group workshops on problems of interpretation, which will report 
on Thursday to the committee of the whole. Participants can choose between the 
standard two papers and the six “journal” reports on the plays for each week. 


Texts: Shakespeare, The Comedy of Errors, Twelfth Night, Richard II, The Merchant of 
Venice, Julius Caesar, Troilus and Cressida, Measure for Measure, the Sonnets, King Lear, 
Othello, Cymbeline, Henry VIII. 


Group III (English Literature since the Seventeenth Century) 


11. Romantic Poetry and its Inheritors/Mr. Pack/M, W 2-4:30 

In this seminar, we will focus on the themes of hope and despair in the poetry of 
Wordsworth and Keats, but we will also examine the influence of these poets on such 
inheritors as Hardy, Hopkins, Yeats, Thomas, Frost, and Stevens. In particular, we 
will trace the fate of the longing for transcendence through the imagery of flight and 
descent and through the metaphors of stillness and entropy. 


Texts: William Wordsworth, Selected Poems (Houghton Mifflin); John Keats, Selected 
Poems and Letters (Houghton Mifflin). 


Pak Modern Fiction: The First Half of the Twentieth Century / Ms. Sabin /9:30 
Close reading and discussion ofa variety of twentieth-century fiction in English. The 
course will explore a range of modernist innovators: Joyce, D.H. Lawrence, E.M. 
Forster, Virginia Woolf. We will then turn to a few examples of who and what came 
after the great period of the 1920s. 


Texts: Joyce, Dubliners (Penguin); A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (Penguin); 
D.H. Lawrence, St. Mawr (Random); E.M. Forster, A Passage to India (Harcourt 
Brace); V. Woolf, To the Lighthouse (Harcourt Brace); Evelyn Waugh, A Handful of 
Dust (Little Brown); Jean Rhys, After Leaving Mr. Mackenzie (Carroll and Graf); 
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Samuel Beckett, Malone Dies (Grove Weidenfeld). 


34. Victorian Texts and Contexts/Mr. Freedman/11:30 

We'll be reading in this course some of the more interesting texts of Victorian English 
fiction, with an eye to sampling the full range of the Victorian imaginative response 
to the social world. Students will be responsible for keeping up with the rather 
extensive reading, preparing an in-class presentation, and writing a final paper. 


Texts: Dickens, Our Mutual Friend (Penguin); Eliot, Middlemarch (Penguin); Trollope, 
Orley Farm (Oxford); Wilde, The Picture of Dorian Gray (NAL); James, The Golden Bowl 
(Penguin), as well as some poems by Rossetti and Browning and some readings in 
Victorian social history and cultural criticism. 


53: Imagining Reality Outside the Middle Class/Ms. Sabin/T Th 2-4:30 

A seminar designed to explore the efforts of diverse 19th and 20th century writers 
to reach outside their class-bound experience. My idea for the course starts from 
Henry James’ envy of Balzac: “for to have so many other human cases, so many other 
personal predicaments to get into, up to one’s s chin, is veril y to be able to get out of 
one’s own box.” The seminar will investigate this imaginative impulse in terms of 
social rather than primarily individual “human cases.” In thinking about the 
motives, the effectiveness, and the possible limitations of the texts, we will focus on 
writing and reading as forms of social as well as aesthetic imagination. William 
Empson’s distinction between “pastoral” and “proletarian” literature (in Some 
Versions of Pastoral) will provide an initial critical perspective. Writers will include 
Wordsworth, Tolstoi, Chekhov, Jane Addams, George Orwell, James Agee, Nadine 
Gordimer. Books will be supplemented by additional primary and secondary 
material in xeroxed form. 


Texts: Wordsworth, selections from the prefaces, short poems, and The Prelude (in 
any standard edition); Tolstoi, The Cossacks, “Master and Man,” in Great Short Works 
of Leo Tolstoi (Harper Collins), “What Shall We Do Then?” (xerox); Chekhov, 

“Peasants,” “In the Ravine,” “Gusev,” in The Witch and other Stories (Ecco Press), “My 
Life” in The Chorus Girl and Other Stories (Ecco Press); Jane Addams, Twenty Years at 
Hull House (Signet, NAL); George Orwell, Down and Out in Paris and London 
(Harcourt Brace), The Road to Wigan Pier (Harcourt Brace); James Agee, Let Us Now 
Praise Famous Men (Houghton Mifflin); Nadine Gordimer, Selected Stories (Penguin); 
Something Out There (Penguin). 


154. Contemporary Drama/ Mr. Cadden/10:30 

This course will focus on four major contemporary playwrights: Samuel Beckett, 
Caryl Churchill, Athol Fugard and August Wilson. Its objectives are to study some 
of the best literature written for the stage over the last forty years and to encourage 
the theatre-going habit. These objectives will be furthered through the contributions 
of the Bread Loaf Acting Ensemble. 


Texts: Beckett: Waiting for Godot, Endgame, Happy Days, Collected Shorter Plays (all 
Grove); Churchill, Plays: One and Plays: Two (Routledge), Mad Forest (Nick Hern 
Books); Fugard, The Blood Knot and Other Plays, Statements (Theatre Communications 
Group), ‘Master Harold’...and the boys (Penguin); August Wilson, Ma Rainey’s Black 
Bottom, Joe Turner’s Come and Gone, The Piano Lesson (NAL Plume). 
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Group IV (American Literature) 


39. Contemporary American Short Story/Mr. Huddle/10:30 

Among the considerations of this discussion-oriented class will be strengths and 
weaknesses of stories, collections, and authors from 1970 to the present. Along with 
speculating about what contemporary fiction can tell us about contemporary 
culture, we will address specific curriculum issues as they apply to the contempo- 
rary short story and the general topic of literary evaluation. Students will be asked 
to give brief class presentations. 


Texts: Carver, Where I’m Calling From (Vintage); Dubus, Selected Stories (Vintage); 
Bambara, Gorilla, My Love (Vintage); McPherson, Elbow Room (Fawcett Crest); 
Alvarez, How the Garcia Girls Lost Their Accents (Algonquin); Barnett, The Body and Its 
Dangers (St. Martin’s Press); Munro, The Beggar Maid (Penguin); O’Brien, The Things 
They Carried (Penguin); G. Ehrlich, Drinking Dry Cloud: Stories From Wyoming 
(Capra); Cisneros, Woman Hollering Creek and Other Stories (Random House). Addi- 
tional texts may be added. 


41. Nineteenth-Century American Fiction/Mr. Donadio/T, Th 2-4:30 

A seminar focusing on a sequence of provocative works published over the course 
of acentury, with special emphasis on ideas of community and the effects of human 
isolation. Students in this course should be familiar with Hawthorne's The Scarlet 
Letter, James's The Portrait ofa Lady, and Mark Twain's Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 


Texts: Charles Brockden Brown, Wieland (Viking Penguin); J. F. Cooper, The Last of 
the Mohicans (Oxford Univ. Press); Hawthorne, The Blithedale Romance (Norton 
Critical Ed.); Melville, Pierre, or The Ambiguities (Northwestern Univ. Press); H.B. 
Stowe, Uncle Tom's Cabin (Viking Penguin); Louisa May Alcott, Little Women (Viking 
Penguin); Henry James, The Bostonians (Vintage); George Washington Cable, The 
Grandissimes (Viking Penguin); Mark Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson (Norton Critical 
Ed.); Stephen Crane, Maggie, A Girl of the Streets (Norton Critical Ed.); Kate Chopin, 
The Awakening (Viking Penguin). 















58. Autobiography in America/Mr. Stepto/11:30 

A discussion-oriented course, studying about a dozen American autobiographies, 
all of this century. The texts have been selected to enable discussion of a variety of 
topics central to the study of modern autobiography: selfhood and citizenship; 
literacy and identity; ethnicity and identity; gender and representativeness; institu- 
tionalizing, historicizing, commodifying the self through autobiographical acts; 
autobiography and trauma; autobiography and class; region, occupation, etc. The 
types or sub-genres of autobiography to be considered include the “education” 
narrative, the immigrant narrative, childhood autobiographies, collaborated narra- 
tives. There will be sustained discussion of the uses of photographs in autobiogra- 
phy, of what autobiographers (and critics) have written about “inventing the truth,” 
and the matter of writing An/Other. 


Texts: Mary Antin, The Promised Land (Princeton); Louise Armstrong, Kiss Daddy 
Goodnight, Ten Years After (Pocket); Claude Brown, Manchild in the Promised Land 
(Signet); Ivan Doig, This House of Sky (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich); A World Unsus- 
pected, ed. Alex Harris (Penguin); Mary McCarthy, Memories of a Catholic Girlhood 
(Harcourt Brace Jovanovich); Mary Mebane, Mary (photocopy); Richard Rodriguez, 
Hunger of Memory (Bantam); Kate Simon, A Wider World (Harper); Yoshiko Uchida, 
Desert Exile (Univ. Washington Press); John Wideman, Brothers & Keepers (Penguin); 
Tobias Wolff, This Boy's Life (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich); Richard Wright, Black Boy 
(Harper). 


75. The Modern Long Poem/Mr. Litz/T, Th 2-4:30 

Although Ezra Pound said as early as 1914 that he could see no impediment to a 
“long imagiste or vorticist poem,” the problem of writing a long poem under the 
conditions of modernist poetry became a major concern for poets of his generation. 
This course will begin with a quick survey of early modern attempts at a long work, 
and then focus on four of their successors: Eliot’s Four Quartets, Stevens’s “Notes 
Toward a Supreme Fiction,” Williams’s Paterson, and Pound’s Cantos. 


Texts: Pound, Personae (New Directions); Eliot, Complete Poems and Plays (Harcourt); 
Stevens, The Palm at the End of the Mind: Selected Poems (Vintage); Williams, Paterson 
(New Directions); Pound, Selected Cantos (New Directions); Kearns, Guide to Ezra 
Pound's Selected Cantos (Rutgers). 


131. The Hollywood Film and the Question of American National Identity / 
Mr. Freedman/9:30 
In this course, we will attempt to triangulate three concerns: 1) the rise of the 
Hollywood film industry to world-wide pre-eminence in the 1930s and 1940s, its 
subsequent transformations in the 1950s and 1960s and its present day incarnations; 
2) the attempt throughout this period, both in the film industry and beyond, to test 
and contest newer notions of American national identity in the face of unprece- 
dented change on the planes of race, ethnicity, and gender; and 3) (and most 
importantly) critical readings of a number of fascinating films. In 1992, I will be 
focussing on three genres in particular—the Western, the crime film, and the nonce- 
genre we might want to call “Americana.” Students should be forewarned that this 
class will demand a substantial commitment of time and effort on their part. I will 
ask of each student the following: to keep a reading and viewing journal, to see in 
advance one of the films we will be watching and “introduce” it to the class—i.e. give 
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a brief oral presentation on the film and prepare for the class a filmography of other 
works by the director, producer, actors, or studio (depending on the film)—and to 
write a 10-page paper, preferably not ona film we have seen in class, due during the 
last week of class, as well as to have interesting things to say about the films and 
reading in class discussion. We will see films on Wednesday nights and Sunday 
afternoons and evenings (a day/night doubleheader). 


Cinematic texts may include D.W. Griffith, Birth of a Nation; John Ford, Stagecoach, 
Fort Apache, The Grapes of Wrath, The Searchers, The Man Who Shot Liberty Valance; 
Howard Hawks, Red River, Rio Bravo, Scarface; Frank Capra, It’s a Wonderful Life; 
Vincente Minelli, Meet Me In St. Louis, Cabin in the Sky; Mervyn Leroy, Little Caesar; 
Billy Wilder, Some Like it Hot; Alfred Hitchcock, Shadow of a Doubt; Sergio Leone, Once 
Upon A Time in the West; Johathan Demme, Melvin and Howard; Martin Scorsese, 

Goodfellas; Wayne Wang, Chan is Missing; Woody Allen, Annie Hall; and Spike Lee, 
Do the Right Thing. These are subject to availability and the instructor’s judgment. 
Written texts willinclude: Thomas Schatz, The Genius of the System (Pantheon); Owen 
Wister, The Virginian (NAL); Robert Bellah et al., Habits of the Heart (Univ. California 
Press); Maxine Kingston, The Woman Warrior (Pantheon); as well as essays or 
chapters by Richard Slotkin, Werner Sollors, Lary May, Neal Gabler, Jonathan 
Rieder, Patricia Williams, Laura Mulvey, Theodore Adorno, Walter Benjamin, and 
others (again, subject to availability and judgment). 


211. Native American Literature /Ms. Maddox/9:30 
An introduction to a representative range of works by contemporary American 
Indian writers. The readings include fiction, poetry, and drama. 


Texts: The South Corner of Time, ed. Evers (Univ. Arizona); Momaday, The Way to 
Rainy Mountain (Univ. New Mexico); Harper’s Anthology of 20th Century Native 
American Poetry,ed. Niatum (Harper & Row); Welch, Fools Crow (Penguin); Highway, 
The Rez Sisters (Fifth House); Silko, Storyteller (Arcade); Erdrich, Love Medicine 
(Bantam). 


215. The Essayist Tradition Among African-American Women/ Ms. Royster/ 
8:30 

See description under Group I offerings. This course may be used to satisfy the 

Group IV requirement; students should make this determination at the time of reg- 

istration. 


Group V (World Literature) 


84. Fictions of Identity: Medieval European Writing /Ms. Sponsler/10:30 
This course will look at some key moments in the fictional construction and 
representation of individuals and communities in medieval Europe. Through 
discussion of such texts as the Confessions, the Life of Charlemagne, the Letters of 

Abelard and Heloise, Yvain, the Conquest of Constantinople, Meire Helmbrecht, Mary of 
Nijmeghen, the Decameron, and the Treasure of the City of Ladies we'll investigate 
various strategies used for constructing identities, including tactics of inclusion and 
exclusion, the appropriation and transformation of different kinds of cultural 
material, and the development of new models for construing selves and communi- 
ties. 
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Texts: Augustine, Confessions (Penguin); Einhard, Life of Charlemagne (Michigan); 
Letters of Abelard and Heloise (Penguin); Chrétien de Troyes, Yvain (Continuum); 
Villehardouin, Conquest of Constantinople (Penguin); Boccaccio, Decameron, (NAL); 
Christine de Pisan, Treasure of the City of Ladies (Penguin). Photocopies of the 
remaining texts will be provided. 


103. Studies in Western Drama: From Aeschylus to Cixous/Mr. Benston/ 
T, Th 2-4:30 

An investigation of the tradition of Western drama through close study of major 
representive tragedies. Evolving notions of the dramatic event, from classical to 
modern and “post-modern” theaters, will be examined in relation to developing 
ideas of heroism, destiny, social structure, linguistic power, and theatricality itself. 
Emphasis will be placed on both thematic and structural problems of “play” and on 
the relation of the text to consequences of performance (e.g., acting, stagecraft, and 
audience response). ). Inaddition, we will read theoretical a cultural reflections on 
theater and the “performative” by such writers as Plato, Aristotle, Pico, Gosson, 
d’Aubignac, Freud, and Nietzsche. 


Texts: Aeschylus, Oresteia (Chicago); Sophocles, Oedipus the King (Chicago); Euripides, 
The Bacchae (Chicago); Marlowe, Doctor Faustus (Folger Library; Dent); Shakespeare, 
Macbeth (Penguin); Racine, Phèdre (Dutton); Brecht, Caucasian Chalk Circle (Vintage); 
Beckett, Waiting for Godot (Grove); Jones, Dutchman and The Slave (William Morrow); 
Freud, Dora (Collier); Nietzsche, The Birth of Tragedy (Vintage). 


119. Studies in European Fiction/Mr. Donadio/11:30 

Readings in representative works (of varying length) written between the late 
eighteenth century and the earlier twentieth century, with particular emphasis on 
the relationship between self- analysis and philosophical or psychological generali- 
zation, and on the fictional reconfiguration of autobiographical experience. 


Texts: Diderot, Jacques the Fatalist (Viking Penguin); Rousseau, Reveries of a Solitary 
Walker (Viking Penguin); Lermontov, A Hero of our Time (Viking Penguin); Balzac, 
Lost Illusions (Viking Penguin); Turgenev, Diary of a Superfluous Man (Norton); 
Tolstoy, Childhood, Boyhood, Youth (Viking Penguin); Dostoevsky, The Gambler 
(Univ. of Chicago); Flaubert, Three Tales (Oxford Univ. Press); Musil, The Man 
Without Qualities (Putnam). 


219. The Dramaturg’s Perspective: Questioning the Text/Mr. Cadden/8:30 
This course will examine nine plays (six “classic” and three contemporary) both 
froma formal perspective and within the social, cultural and political structures they 
served and continue to serve. This course is open only to participants in the NEH 
Institute. 


Texts: Euripides, The Bakkhai, trans. Bagg (Univ. Massachusetts Press); Shakespeare, 
King Lear, ed. Muir (Routledge); Moliere, The Misanthrope andTartuffe, trans. Wilbur 
(Harcourt Brace); Ibsen, Four Major Plays: Volume One, trans Fjelde (NAL); Chekhov, 
Five Major Plays, trans. Hingley (Bantam); Beckett, Waiting for Godot (Grove); 
Churchill, Plays: One (Routledge); Fugard, The Blood Knot and Other Plays (Theatre 
Communications Group); Wilson, Joe Turner’s Come and Gone (NAL). 
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Group VI (Theater Arts) 


129. Acting Workshop/Ms. MacVey/MTh2:00-5:00 

This workshop course is designed for those with little or no acting training or 
experience but who nonetheless feel a “hunger for the fire.” Students will participate 
in exercises and scenes designed to stimulate their imagination, increase their 
concentration, and develop the skills needed to act with honesty and theatrical 
energy. An equally important and demanding part of the course work will be journal 
writing. 


Texts: Chekhov, The Seagull, trans. Van Itallie; Herrigel, Zen in the Art of Archery. 


213; The Director’s Perspective: Shaping the Text/Mr. MacVey/M, Th 2-5 

A consideration of the challenges a director faces in mounting a production: 
choosing and preparing a text, working with actors, and staging the play. Partici- 
pants will direct three scenes, the last of which will be performed for the Bread Loaf 
community. This course is open only to participants in the NEH Institute. 


218. The Actor’s Perspective: Embodying the Text/Ms. MacVey/M, Th 10- 
12:30 

Through exercises, improvisations and scene study this course will help partici- 
pants develop the ability to make personal the inner lives of their characters, and to 
find imaginative ways to reveal this mystery onstage. We will give special attention 
to the many ways an individual moment may be interpreted, and the choices that 
might best serve a playwright’s demands. This course is designed for those with 
limited training in acting and is open only to participants in the NEH Institute. 


At Lincoln College, Oxford 


Group I (The Program in Writing) 


533. The Invention and Discovery of Meaning: Explorations in Writing and 
Learning/Mr. Armstrong 

This class takes the form of a research seminar. We will explore the ways in which 
meaning is constructed and re-constructed, interpreted and re-interpreted, at differ- 
ent ages and at different moments of development, from the young child’s earliest 
narratives to the literature of maturity. We will examine theories of meaning and of 
learning, our own critical and creative writing, and the writing of the students whom 
we teach, whatever their ages and cultures. Our inquiries will be both collective and 
individual. Part of our work will take place in full class sessions, part in individual 
tutorials, part in small group collaborations and part in independent study. All class 
members are encouraged to bring with them their own work in progress, whatever 
the form and focus of their research (though this should not be regarded as a 
condition of entry to the course). It is hoped that the seminar will lead to further 
collaborative research and to a set of published essays, narratives, journals or other 
forms of writing devoted to the study of meaning and learning. Open only to 
students who have previously attended the Bread Loaf School of English. 
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Grove Quad, Lincoln College 
Group II (English Literature through the Seventeenth Century) 


504. Seventeenth-Century Poetry /Mr. Wilders 

Detailed readings of selected poems by John Donne, Ben Jonson, and their succes- 
sors, including Herbert, Marvell, Crashaw, Vaughan, Traherne and the Cavalier 
poets. The course will end with the poetry of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. 


Texts: English Seventeenth-Century Verse: An Anthology, Vol. 1, ed. Martz (Norton); Ben 
Jonson and the Cavalier Poets, ed. Maclean (Norton Critical Edition); Rochester, ed. 
Vieth (Yale Paperback). Note: The Martz and Maclean anthologies are much more 
easily obtainable in America than in England and students should be sure to bring 
their copies to England with them. 


518. | Shakespeare: On the Page and On the Stage/Mr. Smallwood and Mr. 
Wood 

This seminar takes as its starting point the proposition that a play, a dramatic text, 
can be realized only in performance. Selected plays will be discussed with particular 
reference to productions in the current repertoire of the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany in Stratford-upon-Avon and London. Works by dramatists contemporary 
with Shakespeare may be included should they figure in the RSC repertoire, and 
Shakespeare productions by other companies may also be considered. Some of the 
classes will take place at the Shakespeare Centre in Stratford, including meetings 
with members of the RSC, who will discuss their work and the productions being 
seen. An announcement of the plays on the syllabus is expected in the early months 
of 1992. Students must expect additional charges for tickets and transportation of 
about $400-450. The Bread Loaf School of English is pleased to acknowledge the 
collaboration of the Shakespeare Birthplace Trust in arranging this course. 
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Texts: Plays of the repertory (to be announced) in reliable editions [e.g. Wells and 
Taylor (Oxford), Riverside, Pelican, Bevington (among editions of complete works), 
Arden, Oxford, New Cambridge, New Penguin, Signet (among paperback series)]. 
Selected readings on Shakespeare in the theatre. A reading list will be sent to course 
participants prior to the start of the session. 


524. Chaucer/ Mr. Gray 

This seminar will study some poems of Chaucer and his contemporaries and 
attempt to place them in their cultural and literary context in late medieval England. 
The works discussed will include Troilus and Criseyde, selected Canterbury Tales,and 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. For reference: A Chaucer Glossary, eds. Davis, Gray, 
Ingham, Wallace-Hadrill (Oxford, paperback). 


Texts: The Riverside Chaucer, ed. Benson (Houghton Mifflin or Oxford U.P. pa- 
perback), or some other reasonably complete edition of Chaucer’s works; English 
Verse 1300-1500, ed. Burrow (Longman); Pearl, Cleanness, Patience and Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight, ed. Cawley (Everyman’s Library, E. P. Dutton). 


526. Shakespeare’s History Plays/Mr. Wilders 

The plays are studied not primarily as literary texts but as scripts designed for 
performance, and classes take the form of readings of central scenes by the students, 
followed by analytical discussions. It is hoped that, by this means, the significance 
of individual lines, the structure of scenes, the psychology of characters, and 
Shakespeare’s outlook as a historian will be discovered. Students should be willing 
and competent to take part in dramatic readings. 


Texts: The New Penguin paperback editions of Richard I; Henry IV, Parts 1 and 2; 
Henry V; Julius Caesar; and Coriolanus. 


562. The Renaissance in Literary Theory/Mr. Kay 

The past dozen years have seen a remarkable transformation in studies of the 
Renaissance, and in particular of the culture of Early Modern England. Class 
members willread widely in the critical and theoretical writings of writers who have 
studied the Renaissance from a broad range of perspectives (including post- 
structuralist, feminist, cultural materialist, new historicist). We will consider, among 
other things, questions of genre, gender, authorship, readership, representation, 
history, canonicity. Members of the group will be encouraged to pursue detailed 
study of particular topics arising out of group discussion. 


Texts: Some representative anthologies of recent critical and theoretical writings are: 
Representing the English Renaissance, ed. S. Greenblatt; Literary Theory/Renaissance 
Texts, ed. P. Parker and D. Quint; Renaissance Historicism, ed. A. Kinney and D. 
Collins; Rewriting the Renaissance, ed. M. W. Ferguson, M. Quilligan, & N Vickers. 
A list of primary texts will be sent in early spring to students enrolling in this course. 
Mr. Kay will supply additional materials to students at the beginning of the course. 
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564. Women in the English Renaissance/Mr. Kay 

The class will investigate, froma variety of perspectives, women as writers, patrons, 
readers, rulers and subjects in the culture of Early Modern England. Authors studied 
will include Aemilia Lanyer, Mary Sidney, Elizabeth Carey, and Lady Mary Worth. 
The class will examine representations of women both in political discourse (with 
special reference to the cult of Queen Elizabeth) and in fictions (including romance, 
drama, and the sonnet). Members of the group will be encouraged to pursue 
individual projects growing out of class discussions. 


Texts: Women Writers of the Renaissance and Reformation, ed. K. M. Wilson; The Paradise 
of Women: Writings by Englishwomen of the Renaissance, ed. Betty Travitsky; An 
Anthology of Seventeenth-Century Fiction, ed. P. Salzman. A list of primary texts will 
be sent in early spring to students enrolling in this course. Mr. Kay will supply 
additional materials to students at the beginning of the course. 


Contexts: E. V. Beilin, Redeeming Eve; Constance Jordan, Renaissance Feminism; two 
valuable anthologies of essays with excellent bibliographies are Rewriting the 
Renaissance, ed. M. W. Ferguson, M. Quilligan, & N. Vickers; and Women in the 
Renaissance, ed. K. Farrell, E. H. Hageman, & A. F. Kinney. 


Group III (English Literature since the Seventeenth Century) 


505. Wordsworth and Coleridge /Mr. Gill 

The course will follow Wordsworth and Coleridge in their exploration of the great 
themes of Romantic Poetry: the nature of Nature, Imagination, the role of the Poet 
in contemporary life. The Prelude will be the subject of special study. It is hoped that 
the group will also be able to visit Grasmere in the Lake District, so that students can 
experience at first-hand the landscape Wordsworth celebrated in his greatest poems 
and see some of the surviving poetic manuscripts in the Wordsworth Library. 


Texts: William Wordsworth, ed. Gill (Oxford Author Series, Oxford Univ. Press); 
Wordsworth, The Prelude, 1799, 1805, 1850, eds. J. Wordsworth, Abrams, Gill (W.W. 
Norton); Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Jackson (Oxford Authors Series, Oxford Univ. 
Press). 


508. James Joyce/ Ms. Johnson 

An intensive study of Joyce’s works in their Hiberno-European and Modernist 
contexts. While Dubliners, Portrait, Exiles, Giacomo Joyce, Finnegans Wake, and the 
Poems will all be studied, most attention will be given to Ulysses. Joyce’s position as 
central to, yet deviating from, the aesthetic and political preoccupations of Modern- 
ism will be explored. 


Texts: Joyce, Dubliners, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man; Exiles; Giacomo Joyce; 
Ulysses; Poems and Shorter Writings, ed. Ellmann, Litz, et al.; Finnegans Wake. 











534. Classic Satire and After/Mr. Cunningham 

Satire as a genre in theory and practice centred in the Classical Age of English Satire 
with Swift, Dryden, Pope, and Johnson as major texts. Looking forward also to later 
developments in Dickens, T.S. Eliot, and Evelyn Waugh. 


A list of texts will be sent in early spring to students enrolling in this course. 


587. ‘Beyond the Veil’: God and Nature in Nineteenth-Century Poetry /Mr. 
Gill 

The course will examine the exploration of spiritual experience in some nineteenth- 

century poets. Beginning with Wordsworth, whose importance as a religious poet 

was emphasized by the Victorians, the course will focus on the work of Tennyson, 

Arnold and Hopkins, and touch on that of Clough and Browning. 


Texts: William Wordsworth, ed. Gill (Oxford Authors Series, Oxford Univ. Press); 
Tennyson: A Selected Edition, ed. C. Ricks (Longman); Matthew Arnold, ed. M. Allott 
and R. H. Super (Oxford Authors Series, Oxford Univ. Press); Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
ed. C. Phillips (Oxford Authors Series, Oxford Univ. Press). 


553. Jane Austen, the Brontës, and Elizabeth Gaskell/Mrs. Bednarowska 
A study of the work of these writers with special reference to theme, structure, 
attitudes of love, marriage, family relationships and moral and social values. 


Texts: Austen, Pride and Prejudice, Emma, and Persuasion; C. Brontë, Jane Eyre and 
Villette; E. Brontë, Wuthering Heights; E. Gaskell, Wives and Daughters. All texts 
available in Penguin Classics edition. 














560. Virginia Woolf /Ms. Johnson 

An intensive study of Woolf's fiction and non-fiction in the context of recent 
developments in feminist literary theory. We will examine her contribution to and 
critique of literary modernism, but will concentrate on her increasing awareness of 
the vital significance of gender to any reconsideration of genre, history, politics. This 
will be a reading of Woolf through feminism, then, but also a reading of feminism 
through Woolf. 


Texts: Woolf: Jacob’s Room; Mrs. Dalloway; To the Lighthouse; Orlando; The Waves; The 
Years; Between the Acts; A Room of One's Own; Three Guineas; The Complete Shorter 
Fiction of Virginia Woolf, ed. Susan Dick (second edition). 


563. Theory and Fiction/ Ms. Flint 

This course is designed to introduce students to a range of concerns in contemporary 
literary theory, and their potential relevance to reading the nineteenth-century 
novel. Topics covered will include narrative theory, ideology, feminism, psycho- 
analytic criticism, deconstruction, new historicism, and post-modernism. Prefer- 
ence will be given to former Bread Loaf students. 


Texts: Emily Bronté, Wuthering Heights; Charlotte Bronté, Villette; Charles Dickens, 
Bleak House and Hard Times; Wilkie Collins, The Woman in White; George Eliot, 
Middlemarch; Thomas Hardy, Tess of the d’Urbervilles; Henry James, ‘The Figure in the 
Carpet’; John Fowles, The French Lieutenant's Woman; A. S. Byatt, Possession. Students 
will also find it useful to possess Terry Eagleton, Literary Theory; Modern Literary 
Theory, ed. David Lodge; and Literature in the Modern World, ed. Dennis Walder. 


Group V (World Literature) 


516. Tragedy and Philosophy/ Mr. Park 
The course will consider some of the philosophical and dramatic implications of 
Lessing’s view that religious or Christian tragedy is a metaphysical impossibility. 


Texts: Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus; Marlowe, Dr. Faustus; Milton, Samson Agonistes; 
Ibsen, Brand; Shaw, St. Joan; Eliot, Murder in the Cathedral; Auden, The Ascent of F.6. 
Critical texts will include Hegel on Tragedy, ed. A. and H. Paolucci (Doubleday); 
Nietzsche, The Birth of Tragedy; Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling, and Karl Jaspers, 
Tragedy is Not Enough. 











At Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Group I (The Program in Writing) 


2. Writing and Editing Prose Non-Fiction/Mr. Macrorie/T Th 2-4:30 

A workshop for teachers centering on developing lively, succinct prose through 
writing and responding to the work of peers. The best of the writing—personal 
narrative, interviews with persons in the program, accounts of teaching—will 
appear in the weekly magazine Yeast. What is the “best” writing at the moment will 
be determined by student editors. 


Texts: Macrorie, Writing to be Read (Boynton/Cook). 


193: Southwestern Nature Writing /Mr. Elder/T, Th 2-4:30 

This class will function as both a workshop for nature writers and a seminar in the 
rich Southwestern literature of nature. The region’s dramatic physical contrasts and 
the visionary writing inspired by them will call upon us to pay closer and closer 
attention to our surroundings, to draw ever more inclusive patterns. Field trips to 
such sites as Bandelier National Monument will serve to focus and extend our 
discussions. (This course may be used to satisfy the Group IV requirement; students 
should make this determination at the time of registration.) 


Texts: Mary Austin, Land of Little Rain (Viking); Joseph W. Krutch, The Voice of the 
Desert (Morrow Quill); Edward Abbey, Desert Solitaire (Touchstone); Barry Lopez, 
Desert Notes/River Notes (Avon); Ann Swinger, Beyond the Aspen Grove (Arizona); 
Gary Nabhan, The Desert Smells Like Rain (Arizona); Terry T. Williams, Refuge 
(Random House). 


Group II (English Literature through the Seventeenth Century) 


46. Representing the New World: Images and Ideologies of the Colonizing 
Process in Seventeenth-Century English Literature/Ms. Ferguson/M, W 
9:30-12:00 

Through readings of both canonical and non-canonical texts in several genres, we 

will explore some of the ways in which Britain’s North and South American colonies 

were represented, advertised, justified, and occasionally criticized by male and 
female English authors. We will consider how and why ideologies of gender 
permeate descriptions of the colonizing process, paying ER attention to the 
recurrent metaphor of the New World as a female body. We will also look closely at 
the ways in which English texts (including popular pamphlets about the New 
World) figured—and disfigured—native American and also African “others.” 


Texts. Shakespeare, The Tempest (Oxford); Milton, Paradise Lost (Norton); Aphra 
Behn, Oroonoko (Norton). Behn’s play The Widow Ranter, or the History of Bacon in 
Virginia, along with selected poems by Donne, Anne Bradstreet, Herbert and 
selections from pamphlet literature on America, will be available in a xerox reader 
on reserve in the library. 














89. Shakespeare: Contested Plays/Ms. Ferguson/T, Th 9:30-12:00 

In this course we will study several Shakespearean plays that refracted, and 
arguably intervened in, significant cultural debates of their own era. These plays 
have provoked interestingly divergent interpretations in our own late-twentieth- 
century Anglo-American culture. We will attempt to understand aspects of the 
cultural work the plays performed at the time of their initial production (via both the 
stage and the printed text); and we'll also attempt to understand aspects of the 
cultural work performed by modern reproductions of these plays in academic 
editing and critical writing, in teaching practices, in theatrical performance, and in 
TV and film versions. 


Texts: Shakespeare, A Midsummer Night's Dream; Henry V; Merchant of Venice; Othello; 

King Lear; The Tempest (Bantam books will be ordered; any texts may be used, since 
different editorial decisions will be one of our topics of study); Shakespeare Repro- 
duced: The Text in History and Ideology, ed. Jean Howard and Marion O’Connor 
(Methuen/ Routledge). 


Group III (English Literature since the Seventeenth Century) 


1 Romanticism Regendered/Mr. Simpson/M, W 2-4:30 

Romantic writers inherited a literary culture increasingly populated by women 
writers and women readers, and a political culture significantly committed to war 
and to the acquisition and maintenance of empire. In their writings the conventions 
of masculinity are variously critiqued and defended. We will study some important 
examples of this i inquiry into gender identities, as they comment upon both personal 
and social discipline. 


Texts: Wollstonecraft, Vindication of the Rights of Woman, ed. Tuttle (Ev eryman); 
Austen, Mansfield Park, ed. Tanner (Penguin); Scott, Waverl ey (Penguin); English 
Romantic Writers, ed. Perkins (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich); other materials in xerox 
form as required. 


Group IV (American Literature) 


58. Multiethnic American Autobiography/Ms. Wong/T, Th 9:30-12:00 

In 1909 William Dean Howells called autobiography “The most democratic prov- 
ince in the republic of letters.” Perhaps that is why some contemporary critics refer 
to autobiography as a “characteristically American mode of storytelling.” In this 
course we will read what a variety of nineteenth and twentieth- century American 
men and women (Native Americans, European Americans, African ‘Americans, 
Asian Americans, and Latinos) say about what it is like to nurture a distinct “self” 
in the diversity of the United States. With this end in mind, we will examine 
contemporary theories of autobiography, paying special attention to issues of 
gender and ethnicity. We’ll consider historical notions of autobiography—self, life, 
and writing—as well as of American identity. 


Texts: Jimmy Santiago Baca, Martin and Meditations on the South Valley (New 
Directions); Black Elk, Black Elk Speaks, ed. John Neihardt (Univ. of Nebraska Press); 
Harriet Jacobs, Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl (Harvard Univ. Press); Maxine Hong 
Kingston, The Woman Warrior (Vintage); N. Scott Momaday, The Way to Rainy 
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Ken Macrorie, Tony Hillerman, and friends at Santa Fe. 


Mountain (Univ. of New Mexico Press); Leslie Marmon Silko, Storyteller (Seaver 
Books); Walt Whitman, “Song of Myself” (1st edition) available in The Portable Walt 
Whitman (Penguin). 


193. Southwestern Nature Writing /Mr. Elder/T, Th 2-4:30 

See description under Group I offerings. This course may be used to satisfy the 
Group IV requirement; students should make this determination at the time of reg- 
istration. 


DR Native American Literatures/Ms. Wong/M, W 2-4:30 

A consideration of contemporary Native American prose and poetry in light of 
indigenous oral and pictographic traditions, both past and present. Most of our 
reading, then, will focus on twentieth-century works and their sources in Native 
American and European American cultural and literary traditions. The course 
reflects a diversity of tribes (Lakota, Acoma, Laguna Pueblo, Navajo, Blackfeet, 
Kiowa, Creek, Ojibway, and others) and of approaches (literary, historical, and 
anthropological). In the process, we will consider how complicated the process of 
defining Native American literature can be; how works by native people relate to or 
depart from other ethnic American literatures; how indigenous speakers/ writers 
respond to and resist colonialism; and how Native American perspectives and 
narratives continue today. 


Texts: Black Elk, Black Elk Speaks, ed. John Neihardt (Univ. Nebraska Press); Louise 
Erdrich, Love Medicine (Bantam); Talking Leaves: Contemporary Native American Short 
Stories, ed. Craig Lesley (Dell); N. Scott Momaday, House Made of Dawn (Harper); 
Harper's Anthology of 20th-Century Native American Poetry, ed. Duane Niatum (Harper); 
and Leslie Marmon Silko, Ceremony (Penguin). Selected oral traditions will be 
included as well. 
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220. Slavery and Recent African American Literature/Ms. Smith/M, W 9:30- 
12:00 

After studying slave narratives by Harriet Jacobs and Frederick Douglass, we will 

focus on late twentieth-century fictional revisions of the narrative of slavery in the 

United States. We will consider how these texts explore interconnections between 

history and fiction, race and gender, and individual and national identity. 


Texts: Jacobs, Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl (Harvard); Douglass, Narrative of the 

Life of Frederick Douglass (Doubleday); Butler, Kindred (Beacon); Reed, Flight to 
Canada (Atheneum); Bradley, Chaneysville Incident (Avon); Johnson, Oxherding Tale 
(Grove); Williams, Dessa Rose (Berkley); Morrison, Beloved (Plume). 


22N U.S. Black Film and Filmmakers/Ms. Smith/T, Th 2-4:30 

This course examines developments in the history of black filmmaking in the United 
States through analyses of work by directors such as: Spencer Williams, Oscar 
Micheaux, Charles Burnett, Billy Woodberry, Camille Billops and James Hatch, 
Spike Lee, Alile Sharon Larkin and Julie Dash and Marlon Riggs. We will consider 
such topics as relationships between narrative and ideology, constructions of 
gender and sexuality, the uses of documentary and cinema verite, and representa- 
tions of vernacular culture. A photocopied packet of readings will supplement the 
screenings. 


Cinematic texts: Williams, Go Down, Death; Micheaux, God's Stepchildren and Scar of 
Shame; Burnett, To Sleep With Anger; Woodberry, Bless Their Little Hearts; Billops and 
Hatch, Suzanne, Suzanne and Finding Christa; Lee, Joe's Bed-Stuy Barbershop and Do 
The Right Thing; Larkin, A Different Image; Dash, Illusions; Riggs, Tongues Untied and 
Color Adjustment. 


Group V (World Literature) 


208. Studies in Literary Theory/Mr. Wood/M, W 2-4:30 

An investigation of some characteristic developments in modern criticism and 
theory. The course will not be a survey but will seek to examine closely certain 
dramatic shifts in critical assumptions and possibilities. There will be plenty of 
opportunity to test these assumptions and possibilities against our own critical 
readings, and the ‘texts’ we shall consider will incude films and photographs as well 
as books. 


Texts: Woolf, A Room of One's Own; Benjamin, Illuminations; Borges, Labryinths; 
Foucault, Madness and Civilization; Barthes, Camera Lucida; Kristeva, Black Sun. 


222: Contemporary Latin American Fiction/Mr. Wood/8:30 daily 

An exploration of recent developments in fiction from Latin America, paying 
particular attention to the relation between fiction and history, to so-called magic 
realism, to the role of story-telling in recent novels and to the reliance of much of this 
fiction on popular genres like film melodrama and the sentimental serial. 


Texts: Cortázar, Hopscotch; Cabera Infante, View of Dawn in the Tropics; Puig, The Kiss 
of the Spider Woman; Garcia Marquez, Love in the Time of Cholera; Allende, Eva Luna. 
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Schedules 


Vermont 

June 23 Registration Day 
June 24 Classes begin 

July 17, Mid-term recess 
August 5 Classes end 
August 6-7 Final examinations 
August 8 Commencement 
Oxford 

June 29 Arrival Day 

June 30 Registration; Classes begin 
August 7 Classes end 
August 8 Commencement 
Santa Fe 

June 30 Registration Day 
July 1 Classes begin 
August 12 Classes end 


August 13 Commencement 
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